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Welcome to Draw. the Looney Tunes. What you ar 


holding in your hands is not the usual 


irt book: this 


book about character design was created by artists 


DAN ROMANELLI 

NT. WARNI for artists, and speaks to them in their own languag« 

Whether you're a professional or an enthusiastk 

imateur, vou ll find that this book is the next-best 

thing to having one of our character artists sit а! 

your elbow and show you—one artist to anotheı 

the essential tips for drawing these characters 

This new manual presents the textbook for out 
n-house artists and freelancers. Thanks to the great 
eople at Chronicle Books, we are now able to shaı 


this unique how-to-draw commercial 


with the larger community of those who want 
y illustrate our characters—or create 
This project came to fruition through the passio 
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attention, tell a story, and convey an attitude—it's like 
attempting to grab the most meaningful frame from 

à cartoon, one that says it all via the character poses, 
expressions, and composition. 

What you'll find in these pages is an open vault 
of information and inspiration about that process. It's 
got history and it's got philosophy. It shows you how 
to get started and what to do when you can't. You'll get 
a lesson on anatomy, physics, and the rules of propor- 
tion. You'll get pointers on composition, staging, and 
attitude. You'll find out how conflict and tension are 
vital parts of good illustration. (I'll bet you thought this 
was just a book about cartooning, didn't you?) You ll 
learn how to create perspective, how to fnake your 
lines “move,” and how to clean up a sketch. And it's all 
explained artist-to-artist. It is, as Chuck Jones might 
note, all about the line and how to bring life to the line. 
(Oh, and you'll learn how to draw Bugs Bunny, which 
will certainly make you famous among the Kids on 
Thanksgiving.) 

But please don't just leave this beautiful book on 
vour coffee table—use it! Bend it, scribble notes in it, 
keep it open on your drawing table; we offer it as food 
for your creative energies, to nourish your skills. 

I want to thank Frank and all the artists who work 
with us today, and those who have worked with us 
in the past (as well as those yet to join us). Their talents 
and contributions are awe-inspiring and we welcome 
you to share in their enthusiasm and expertise. Now, 
sharpen those pencils, grab a sheaf of paper, and make 
this book work for you, because, "That's nat all folks!” 


INTRODUCTION 


A painter who has £ound his 
technique is of no interest to me. 
He gets up in the morning without 
passion, and he quietly and peace- 
fully continues with the work 

he started the day before. I suspect 
he £eels much the same kind o£ 
boredom as that experienced by 

a conscientious worker who goes 
about his duties without any 
unexpected moment of happiness 
to light his day. He does not suffer 
the sacred torment that rises 

from the subconscious and the 
unknown; he expects nothing o£ 
that which is to come. I love what 
never was. 


Odilon Redon, 1840-1916 


We Na. Secreta, 


The Art Department at the 
Consumer Products Division 
of Warner Bros. Studio 
frequently gets phone calls 
and letters from artists wanting 
some specific guidelines they 
can follow in developing art 
for the Looney Tunes characters. 
Sometimes they need help 
in setting up situations or back- 
grounds. Others may ask for 
advice in creating effective 
design. In other words, they 
want all our secrets! 

Well, sorry to say, we have 
no secrets. It’s mainly training 
your eye to really “see” and then 
practicing the fundamentals 
of art each and every day. But, 
don’t despair, there are some 
tips we can pass on to you. 


We developed this manual 
as a guide, a reference and a 
resource for our fellow artists to 
help them sharpen old skills 
or to learn new ones. That’s why 
it’s so important to start with 
basic drawing. The character 
artist who can master these 
principles can apply them not 
just to Bugs Bunny but to any 
of our Looney Tunes characters. 

Before we can start on Bugs 
Bunny, it’s important to look 
back and see what has been 
done before in the world of 
character art, cartooning, and 
illustration. Building on a strong 
foundation of good draftsman- 
ship, these artists put character 
and emotion into the drawings 
they created. 
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THE WORLD OF CHARACTER ART 


ONE 


HAPTER 
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All art communicates the world- 
view or perspective of the artist, . 
whose purpose may be to 
inform, instruct, amuse, inspire, 
or satirize. The artist will use 
the tools of art to communicate 
this message graphically. 

For the cartoonist, the main tool 
is exaggeration. The cartoonist 
takes a slice of conventional 
reality and then twists it, subverts 
it, transforms it, exaggerates 
it, and adapts it to present 
the message as forcefully and 
directly as possible. 


Here, in this wonderfully exaggerated look 
at a civil servant, the great artist Gustave 
Doré captures the pure character and 
planes of the head plus the form and twist 
of the chest as it rises. 
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Doré drew this series of vignettes 
depicting life in France in the last century. 
Not only does Doré exaggerate the heads 
and bodies but also the mannerisms and 
situations. By doing so, Doré gave us a 
more accurate description of life in those 
times than an ordinary photograph would 
ever show. 
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Doré creates complete characters by 
exaggerating their design and gestures. 
Notice how each one of the figures has a 
story, a name, a way it might walk, its 
own center of gravity. Exaggeration 

is not just big eyes and big noses but an 
interrelationship of forms and ideas work- 
ing together to bring forth an individual 
character. 
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Because the cartoon is so often 
found in “low-brow” news- 
papers and mass publications, 
there is an assumption that 
cartoons are not "real art" and 
that "serious artists" don't do 
cartoons. The same people also 
forget that some of history's 
most distinguished artists drew 
cartoons—people like Daumier, 
Goya, Hogarth, Cruikshank, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Dore, Blake, 
Kley, and Picasso. 

To these artists, cartooning 
was another form of communi- 
cation to be used in conjunction 
with their fine art, brandishing 
their work like a whip to cut 
through and expose the social 
structure of their time. 


Doré makes a forceful statement with this 
exaggerated look at a battlefield skirmish. 
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Below, Picasso, at right, Lautrec, two great 
masters of the cartoon, reveal how using it 
transformed fine art. 


MEO: 
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Heinrich Kley used his pen to structure 
form and composition. His loose, fast- 
moving pen work gave an underlying 
rhythm to all his works. Kley, a master of 
exaggeration, drew fantastic animals 
and humans for his own mythical world. 
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THERE IS A RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
CARTOONING AND PEOPLE LIKE MIRO 
AND PICASSO WHICH MAY NOT BE 
UNDERSTOOD BY THE CARTOONIST. 


ROY LICHTENSTEIN 
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The lines of a cartoon can be 
very simple, as seen, for 
instance, in the work of James 
Thurber. Thurber, a great 
satirist, illustrated his own 
stories in his own unique style 
of drawing. With no formal art 
training, this self-taught artist 
was able to tap into a part of 
himself and release just a couple 
of lines with such inner 
dynamism that the characters 
breathed. He developed such 
confidence in his own style 

that he could forget, for a while, 
about the physical act of draw- 
ing and concentrate on the gag 
and the emotion he was trying 
to communicate. 
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PAINTING'S EASY WHEN YOU DON'T 
KNOW ANYTHING, BUT VERY DIFFICULT 
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Kids love cartoons. In fact, comic 
books and the "funnies" in the 
newspaper are the first intro- 
duction to art and literature for 
many children. The bold colors, 
the directness of the visuals and 
the fast-paced action are great 
communicators. 

But that doesn’t mean that 
cartoons are only for kids. In 
fact, animated cartoons made 
prior to the late 1950s were 
aimed at the entire movie audi- 
ence, not just children. 

The legacy of the “funnies” 
produced some of the greatest 
action heroes in our time. 
These modern myths were 
created with simple lines that 
like Thurber’s are unique 
and have survived because ol 


their honesty. 
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THE 
DYNAMITERS 
BLow PART 
OF THE WALL 
LOOSE, AND 

AS THE 


BADLY 
FRIGHTENED 
PEDESTRIANS, 
SUPERMAN 
CATCHES 

т... 


AVAILING HIMSELF OF HIS X-RAY 
EYESIGHT, SUPERMAN NOTES 


SUPERMAN Мы. Яр | 74 THAT INVISIBLE RAYS, COVERING- 
NEANES SO THE CITY, EMERGE FROM A 
THAT THE 20) A E DISTANT TOWER AT THE LAKE'S EDGE... 
MIGHTY É | — 
MASS FLIES 4 \T LOOKS LIKE 
OVER HIS i N STANLEY HAD 
SHOULDER |) A WRONG STEER! 
AND ONTO - Я | | THAT'S THE SOURCE/ 
AN EMPTY r; 
LOT ACROSS 
THE STREET.. 

TOME 


"Superman" #7 © 1939 DC Comics. 
All Rights Reserved. Used with Permission. 


THE AMAZON ATI TES, CHEERING DIANA, CARRY HER AROUND THE 
ARENA, T— - 


HOLA/HOLA/HAIL THE PRINCESS DIANA, OUR NEW CHAMPION.” 


"Wonder Woman" #1 © 1942 DC Comics. 
АІ Rights Reserved. Used with Permission. 
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иаа ED My FATHER 2 PROBLEM IS HOW TO REMAIN 


AN ARTIST ONCE HE GROWS UP. 


PABLO PICASSO 


THE BANDIT KILLED 
THOMAS WAYNE w» HIS 
THERE'S ONLY ONE WAY. B AN б WIFE DIED FROM 
ІТ/5 А DESPERATE MOVE... THE SHOCK. FRIGHT- 
BUT I MUST TAKE IT... 
EVEN IF IT MEANS ІТ/ IT BEGAN SOME 
THE END OF BATMAN'S YEARS AGO IN GOTHAM 
CAREER,’ CITY... WHEN THOMAS 
By WAYNE, HIS WIFE, AND MEMORIZED HIS 
YOUNG SON, BRUCE, FEATURES, 
[I WERE STOPPED BY 
A BANDIT... 


YES, BRUCE WAYNE CAN STILL I KNOW 
IDENTIFY You.’ YOu > BECAUSE I AM 
WERE THAT KILLER! 4 
ADMIT IT,’ НА! NO y 
т JURY wOULD j MURDERED,’ 
ELIEVE WAYNE'S 
IDENTIFICATION ACCURATE 1 AM BRUCE 
AFTER ALL THESE YEARS. 
YOU'RE BLUFFING / 
BESIDES... HOW DO 
J KNOW WHAT 2 
REALLY HAPPENED, 


“But, Pa... I don’t want to be a 


brain surgeon like Uncle Ted. I want to be 


a cartoonist at Warner Bros.!” 


"Batman" *47 © 1948 DC Comics. 
АП Rights Reserved. Used with Permission. 
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And lastly, one of the beautiful 
things about animation and 
cartooning is that they can be a 
universal language that trans- 
lates effortlessly into other 
tongues and other cultures. Bugs 
and the gang are some of the 
most recognizable characters in 
the world and the story lines 
and predicaments that they get 
into are understood by children 
and adults the world over— 
without translations! 
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So, cartoons appeal to the 

child that still lives in all of us. 
And like children, we enjoy the 
excitement, wackiness, noise, 
pratfalls, and irrepressible energy 
of the Looney Tunes gang. So 
we grab our bowl of popcorn 
and plop down in front of the 
screen and howl at the 
predictable “Rabbit Season!,” 
“Duck Season!,” “Boom!” debate. 
Or, we buy pajamas with Tweety 
on them and dream happier 
dreams. Or a few of us gallantly 
hitch up our pants, roll up our 
sleeves and spend our day with 
pen and paper with the most 
powerful force on the planet— 
our imaginations. 


In the following chapters you'll find 
general information on drawing cartoons 
and then specific guidelines on drawing 
individual characters starting with Bugs 
Bunny. Remember that this manual is just 
a launching pad for you. It's a place to 
start. Then let your own imagination and 
creativity take the lead. You're not starting 
from scratch. There's a long history behind 
you to guide the way. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Started 


Mission Smplausible 


Drawing cartoons requires 
spontaneity, affection, silliness, 
sensitivity, optimism, and excite- 
ment. In other words, drawing 
cartoons requires that you 
become a child again and be 
willing to put your whole heart 
and soul into what you're doing. 
The looser and more relaxed you 
are in body, mind, and spirit, 

the easier drawing will be and 
the more you will enjoy it. 

One of the reasons why Friz 
Freleng was a great cartoonist 
was because he could suspend 
his disbelief. Although he intel- 
lectually knew that Bugs was 


“just a cartoon," there was also 
a place in his imagination in 
which Bugs was a real person 
who lived in a rabbit hole, 
ate carrots, talked, laughed, and 
generally bedeviled the other 
residents of the Looney Tunes 
world. 

When that special place in the 
imagination can be accessed 
by the artist, the artist no longer 
has to *make up" the cartoon 
character and pretend, he 
merely has to watch and listen 
to what the cartoon character 
is doing, saying, thinking, and 
feeling—and then draw it. 
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I THOUGHT OF BUGS MYSELF AS A CHARACTER 
THAT EXISTED. I NEVER THOUGHT OF HIM AS 

A DRAWING. I ALWAYS FEEL THAT BUGS BUNNY 
LIVES SOMEWHERE, AND I'M JUST MAKING A 
DRAWING OF HIM. 


FRIZ FRELENG 
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Cartoons are drawn in simple 
lines that are strong enough to 


evoke a variety of emotions, 
attitudes, and impressions. But 
all of your artistic techniques 
won't make up for a lack of 

understanding and appreciation 
of the characters themselves. 
Listen to what your characters 
say, watch what they do, exam- 
ine their relationships with 
other characters, be able to 
anticipate their reactions to situ- 
ations, be able to imagine their 
body postures and expressions. 
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Picture This! 


Think about the character you want to 
draw. For example, think about Bugs 
Bunny. How witty he is, how he always 
gets the last laugh, the twinkle in his eye 
when he sees Elmer Fudd, that Fred 
Astaire-charm he can turn off and on. 
Visualize how long his ears are in 
relation to the rest of his body. Does he 
have three fingers or four? Does he always 
move quickly or can he relax? Does Bugs 
ever sweat? How important is his tail? 
Does this sound like research? It is! 
Put some pictures of Bugs on the wall as 
reference. Tack up some photos to show 
the line of action you want to create 
(more on this later). 
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The fear of drawing is one of the 
biggest hurdles that you as an 
artist face. The depth of this fear 
is in direct proportion to the 
size and whiteness of the blank 
piece of paper you are looking 
at. Don't let it psych you out! If 
that perfect piece of clean, white 
paper is blocking you, scribble 
on it, give it to the cat to play 
with, put in under the bird cage 
for a while. Make it yours, show 
it who is the Master. 
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All drawing originates in the 
mind. It is then executed 
through the arm and hand. 
You have a picture in your mind, 
your will to act kicks in, and 
your arm and hand begin to 
move. Notice that this physical 
energy has to pass through 
four major intersections: the 
shoulder, the elbow, the wrist, 
and the fingers. 


All of these stops along the way can create 
a physical "compass" with a pivot point 
and radial arm. Each of the four intersec- 
tions can act as a pivot point. They have a 
part to play in the creation of a drawing 
and a certain sequence in which to do it. 
The larger or longer Line of Action 
you want to capture and/or the larger your 
drawing surface, the longer the radius 
of your compass arm needs to be. For 
instance, when you're drawing the major 
Line of Action, you're drawing in one 
quick stroke using your shoulder as the 
pivot and your whole arm as the radius. 
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When you start adding mass and dimen- 
sion, the pivot point can move to your 


elbow and you may draw with your forearm. 


When you add arms and legs, you may 
be using your wrist as the pivot and draw- 
ing with your hand in short, quick strokes. 

By the time you're drawing the details 
of the eyes, you're using your fingers to 
do the work and the pivot point is within 
the hand. 
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Any sport requires many years of 
devoted practice before someone 
is proficient in it. For instance, 
in the sport of fencing hour after 
hour is spent learning the essen- 
tials of the thrust, parry, etc. But 
in competition, the true fencing 
champion must divorce himself 
from his mind and open himself 
up to feeling. He must feel the 
blade of his opponent and sense 
the direction and angle of the 
next attack. He cannot parry 

a thrust if he concentrates on 

his opponent's individual moves. 
He must become part of the 
rhythm, part of the dance of 
fencing. So, too, in drawing, if 
we think too much, we are lost. 


In the next chapter we'll discuss the 
foundation of every good drawing, the 
Line of Action. 
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“Pook! Wi alive!” 
^ AAAAAAAA I" 


Cartoon characters are born in 
our subconscious minds and 
come to life through the power 
of our imagination. They live 
and breathe and act in their 
own world. They interact, they 
feel, they think. They have an 
emotional range of expression 
that is as large as any person. 
You won't draw great cartoon 
characters unless you believe 
those characters are alive. 

So, first we have to re-create 
that inner spark of life and feel 
the heartbeat of the character. 
We have to draw from the inside 
out. We put ourselves into that 
character's emotional state and 
visualize the action we want 
him or her to perform. We trans- 
late that three-dimensional spark 
of life into a two-dimensional 
drawing that appears alive. 

We create the illusion of life. 
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IT NEVER OCCURRED TO ME THAT THESE [LOONEY 
TUNE CHARACTERS] WERE NOT LIVING THINGS. 

I DON'T THINK YOU CAN MAKE COMEDY UNLESS 
YOU'RE INVOLVED WITH THE CHARACTERS. 

WHEN I'D GO HOME AND I'D SAY TO (MY WIFE) 
DOROTHY A LINE WHICH JUST OCCURRED ASI 
WAS WORKING, I'D SAY, "YOU KNOW WHAT THAT 
GUY BUGS DID TODAY?" AND I'D REPEAT THE LINE. 
SHE NEVER GOT USED TO THIS. SHE'D SAY, "WELL, 
YOU WERE DRAWING IT, YOU DID IT." I'D SAY, 
“THAT ISN'T TRUE! IT DEVELOPED!" 


CHUCK JONES 
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The Looney Tunes characters 
came from animated film. They 
were born to be in movement, 

in action. They are truly “movie 
folk" and as such their strength 
is best seen when they are acting 
or reacting to a situation. 


What constitutes action? It can be physical 
movement such as Bugs playing basket- 
ball. Or, it can be emotional movement 
such as Bugs and his devil -may-care air. 
Even uhen Bugs is standing still, he is 
doing something with his tail, eyes, nose. 
He is projecting an attitude. 


The Line of Action shows the 
direction of movement of the 
main mass of the character. The 
Line of Action will usually be 
the longest line in the drawing 
as well as the main line of the 
pose. Finding the Line of Action 
does not require thinking as 
much as it does feeling. See how 
direct, how simple and how 
filled with energy the Lines of 
Action are in these examples. 
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When drawing a Line of Action, look 
where you're going, not where you've 
been. Doing this will give you more free, 
smoother and more controlled lines. 
Visualize the curve, shape, and direction 
and draw it in one stroke. If your lines 
look jerky, you are not seeing the line as 
a whole. 


CHAPTER THREE: THE LINE OF ACTION 
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Do some preliminary sketches 
to develop a feeling for the Line 
of Action. These are like the 
stretching exercises before the 
race and will loosen you up 

for the real fun ahead. It will 
also help you to zero in on 
what's really happening in 
your drawing. 
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THE LINE 


OF ACTION 


THE ARTIST IS A RECEPTACLE FOR EMOTIONS 
THAT COME FROM ALL OVER THE PLACE: 
FROM THE SKY, FROM THE EARTH, FROM 

A SCRAP OF PAPER, FROM A PASSING SHAPE, 
FROM A SPIDER'S WEB. 


PABLO PICASSO 
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Back to the Basics, or 
How to Hold a Pencil 


It's very important that these first ideas 
be captured with a soft pencil, a 4B or 6B 
is perfect. Use the side of the pencil. 

Do not draw with the point for now. When 
you're holding the pencil think loose. 
Pretend you are slopping on mortar with 
a trowel. Vary your pressure. The heavier 
the pressure the thicker the line. 

When you're ready to execute more 
precise lines or clean up your drawing, 
switch to a *2 pencil and tighten your hold 
to a medium or strong grip. Concentrate 
on individual lines and know where you 
are going. 
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Ready: 


In order to establish a true Line of Action, 
it is important to forget what the character 
looks like and focus only on what the 
character is doing. Just simple lines of 
action or emotion are all that is required. 
No arms, legs, or torso are drawn. 
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Set: 


Decide what pose you want to put Bugs 


in and then make a dozen quick sketches. 


The faster and more primal the force 
behind the first sketches, the better the 
chance of truly capturing the essential 
animated spirit of the character. 
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Go: 


Now, with all of the feeling and action 
flowing through your arm, instantly 

draw on the paper the lines you see in 
your mind. 
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Use the pencil as an extension of your 

fingers. Fill the ins and outs of the line 
and form. Think bold, strong emotions. 
Don't think figure, think feeling. Draw 
emotion, use your instinct. Make the lines 
with strength, feeling, and movement. 
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Remember, don't show the figure, just 
the movement. These lines, these primal 
gestures are the foundation of every 
drawing. Everything that you draw from 
this point onward will follow these initial 
abstract lines. 
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WRONG 
Do NOT Do This! 


RIGHT 
Do This Instead! 


m 
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GO ON WORKING FREELY AND FURIOUSLY, 
AND YOU WILL MAKE PROGRESS. 


PAUL GAUGUIN 
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Exercises for the Line of Action 


For the time being, don't even think about 
any of the Looney Tunes characters. 

Draw the Lines of Action for each of these 
emotions: 


ANGER 
PRIDE 
PANIC 
SHYNESS 
HUMOR 
DEPRESSION 


Now draw the Line of Action for a character 
performing the following actions: 


RUNNING 
JUMPING 
SALUTING 
REJOICING 
SLIDING 
HOPPING 
DANCING 
WALKING 


Now, put these sketches up on the wall and 
look at them. Which ones do you notice 
and why? You'll find the ones that are most 
obvious are also the clearest and most 
direct. The drawings tell a story of what 
has happened or what will happen. 
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Good artists have to trust their 
feelings and be in tune with 
them so that they can translate 
feeling with clarity and simplic- 
ity of line. These simple, rough 
lines, done fast and furious 

or slowly and with feeling, are 
the structure and foundation 
for drawing. In the next chapter 
we'll discuss how to build 

the skeleton over the energy 
symbolized by the Line of Action. 
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Another Point of View: 


MATISSE MAKES A DRAWING, THEN HE MAKES 
A COPY OF IT. HE RECOPIES IT FIVE TIMES, 

TEN TIMES, ALWAYS CLARIFYING THE LINE. 
HE'S CONVINCED THAT THE LAST, THE MOST 
STRIPPED DOWN, IS THE BEST, THE PUREST, 
THE DEFINITIVE ONE; AND IN FACT, MOST OF 
THE TIME, IT WAS THE FIRST. IN DRAWING, 
NOTHING IS BETTER THAN THE FIRST ATTEMPT. 


PABLO PICASSO 
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Exercise: Get down, get loose, 
get with the feeling! 


Here is a great way to free your mind from 
representational thinking and open it up 
to a more emotional state. Go to the 
refrigerator and get an ice cube. Bring it 
back to your drawing table, sit down, 
close your eyes and hold it in your hand. 
Now draw the feeling of “cold.” 


Now, imagine you are a kitten laying in 
the sun. What does it feel like to have 
sunlight on your fur? Draw it. 


Imagine you are a kite flying through a 
blue sky on a windy day. How does it feel 
to dance in the clouds? Draw it. 


Pretend you are a mountain high in Tibet. 

How does it feel to wear glaciers and snow 
packs and have blizzards down your back? 

Draw it. 
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What is rhythm? That's like 
asking how much a Jaguar car 
costs. If you have to ask, you 
can't afford it. It’s the same 
with rhythm. It's not something 
that can be talked about easily 
because rhythm is something 
you feel, not something you 
define. You may not notice 
when it is present but you will, 
on some level, notice when it 
is absent. 


"I got rhythm, I got music!" 


Just as rhythm in music defines its mood, 
tone, meter, movement, liveliness, action, 
50, too, does rhythm in art. Rhythm is 

the flow, the beat, the accent, the synco- 
pation, the throb, the energy of the visual. 
It hides beneath the lines, behind the 
pose, under the attitude, and within the 
Lines of Action. 
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How successfully rhythm expresses its 
purpose will determine the life of a 
drawing: how memorable it is, how real it 
seems, how much energy it has to rise 
above a two-dimensional plane. A great 
drawing sings just as a great song creates 
a picture. 
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Rhythm contributes to harmony. 
All lines work in concert with 
each other, complementing and 
heightening each one's power. 
Rhythm allows you to build the 
layers of a picture because it lays 
a strong foundation. Just as the 
percussion sets the beat for a 
composition, visual rhythm lays 
down the movement of a picture. 


Rhythm: 


1. The sense of temporal development 
created in a work of literature or a 
film by the arrangement of formal 
elements such as the length of scenes, 
the nature and amount of dialogue, or 
the repetition of motifs. 


2. A regular or harmonious pattern created 
by lines, forms, and colors in painting, 
sculpture, and other visual arts. 
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Just as rhythm in music sets the whole 
cadence of a song, rhythm in a drawing 
supports all of the lines, balancing them, 
smoothing down what is too much and 
shoring up what is too small. Rhythm 
steadies a picture into a flow of lines and 
details. That steadiness may be fast or 
slow, internal or explosive, but there is a 
coherency there, an integrity of purpose 
and direction. 
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Rhythm flows through a drawing, 
leading your eye from point to 
point. It uses color and perspec- 
tive, mass and proportion as 
stepping stones and directional 
signals. When rhythm is absent, 
your eye stumbles across a 
picture and catches on unimpor- 
tant details. Your attention 


zm 


wobbles because the center does 
not hold. Your interest sloshes 
around and drifts off the edges. 
Your eyes ricochet from point to 
point like the silver ball in a 
pinball machine. 
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Rhythm comes before anatomy. 
A whole design can be based on 
rhythm. In fact, don't think 
about anatomy for a while and 
concentrate on rhythm. If you 
have rhythm the rest will follow 
because the rest is a result ol 
practice and technique, while 
rhythm is a result of an internal 
identification, a recognition 

of the inherent expression ol 
energy within a picture. Mass 
and proportion are added afte: 
the rhythm and Lines of Action 


are in place. 
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There is a difference between 
listening to music and feeling it 
One event is experienced in your 
ears, the other takes place below 
your hearing, in the marrow 

of your bones. The same thing 
happens in drawing. There is a 
process that goes on behind 
your eyes that enables you not 
only to visualize the object you 
are drawing, but to feel its 
existence, the space it occupies, 
the parameters of its shape, 

the boundaries of its authority. 
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It is this that provides the basis 
of your drawing, for you are 
drawing it from the inside out. 
When you start from the inside 
you cannot draw "wrongly." 

To draw from the inside out 
means that your sensibilities are 
in a receptive state. You are not 
saying to yourself, "I am going 
to draw Bugs Bunny laughing." 
You are saying to yourself, 
"How does Bugs Bunny feel 
when he laughs?" And maybe 
you wiggle around in your seat 
a little and imagine yourself 
with long ears and a tail. 


Also notice that Bugs Bunny is "real" and 
is thought of as real. If you think of him as 
a cartoon character then you will draw 
Bugs with a cartoon smile not a real smile. 
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Once the basic lines of rhythm 
and action are down, the picture 
arrives in your mind's eyes 

and you can start filling in the 
mass and the proportion and 

the details. 


In the next chapter we will see how — 
the human skeleton applies to the art 
of cartooning. 
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Once you have the Line of 
Action for the pose you want to 
develop, it's time to start putting 
a framework over that line of 
energy. The central axis of a body 
is the spinal cord. Everything 

is balanced on it, hangs from it 
or radiates out of it. 


At one end of the spinal cord is the head, 
at the other end the pelvis. The torso 
wraps around the spine and the arms and 
legs radiate out from it. When the spine is 
properly aligned for the action being 
described, the arms and legs fall natu- 
rally into place. 
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The spinal cord is a study of the shifting of 
weights and balances. Study how things 
bend and pivot. Watch hou shifting a foot 
or raising an arm will realign the whole 
spinal column. 


Posture: 


1. A position of the body or of body parts; 
an attitude; a pose. 


2. A characteristic way of bearing one's 
body; carriage. 


3. Relative placement or arrangement. 


4. A stance or disposition with regard 
to something. 


5. A frame of mind affecting one's 
thoughts or behavior; an overall 
attitude. 
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The spinal cord of your character will 
be layered over the Line of Action. 

Take one of your sketches with a Line of 
Action and lightly mark in the spine. 
Fill out the shape of the head and torso. 
Continue using a soft pencil and keep 
these lines loose. 
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To draw cartoon characters 
things must be stretched, 
squared or twisted in order for 
the drawing to look alive. So use 
a photo as a guide and then 


Using Photos as a Reference 


Photos from magazines and books can be 
helpful in analyzing action and planning 
poses for cartoon characters. Remember to 
use the photographs as a guide for study: 
photos are not to be copied. For example, 
Bugs Bunny is not human. He does not 
have human anatomy, he has Bugs' 
anatomy. If you try copying a pose from a 
photograph and putting Bugs on top of it, 
the result will be lifeless. 


make a caricature of the action 
with quick bold strokes. 


NEVER COPY A PHOTO. USE IT AS 
A SPRINGBOARD FOR YOUR LINE 
OF ACTION. 


FIND THE LINE OF ACTION IN A PHOTO 
AND THEN FOLLOW IT AND PUSH IT 
A MILLION DEGREES TO EXAGGERATE. 


EXAGGERATE THE PERSPECTIVE. 


PHOTOS CAN BE A GUIDE TO THE PLACE- 
MENT OF HANDS AND FEET, NOT THE 
"LOOK" BUT THE PLACEMENT. 


KEEP THE LINE OF ACTION STRAIGHT. 
NEVER COPY A RIGHT ANGLE FOR THE 
LINE OF ACTION. 


COPY MOVEMENT, NOT THE FORM OR 
THE DETAIL. 
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The most common problem 
facing a cartoonist is to make his 
character appear alive. You can 
look at dozens of drawings of 
Tweety but only one or two 
Tweeties may really jump off 
the page and say, "I tawt I taw a 
puddy tat." Why? Because they 
are the ones who have captured 
the illusion of life. 

To capture the illusion of life 
means transforming a flat two- 
dimensional surface into a three- 
dimensional existence. 


The Line of Action we discussed in 
Chapter Three creates the core of energy 
and emotion of the character. The skeleton 
sets the framework and balance of the 
body. But it is the body mass that brings 
that all-important third dimension to 
a character. 

How do you create body mass? It's 
elementary-geometry, that is. 
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Did you know that geometric 
solids contain life? Imagine a 
two-dimensional square. Now 
imagine a three-dimensional 
square. What's the difference? 
The three-dimensional square 
has the potential for "life." 


Two lines, two poles, two dimensions 
represent a positive and a negative field 
and symbolize encounter, tension, duality, 
opposition. Three lines, three poles, 

three dimensions, create action, energy, 
movement, multiplicity, presence. 
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Imagine yourself within a two- 
dimensional square. Pretty flat 
and lifeless, right? Not too much 
elbow room or breathing space. 
Add the third dimension and 
enter within the cube. There is 
an up and a down and a 
"where." Now you are located in 
space. Movement is possible and 
where movement is, life is. 
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Study how these simple lines enclose a 
mass. Get inside of that rectangle or cone 
and feel the weight and area of that 
enclosed mass-its angularity or curve, its 
density or opacity. Once you understand 
the texture and rhythm of a geometric 
shape, practice recognizing it in all of the 
things around you. Feel the limits of 

its authority. 
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Practice these shapes until you can render 
them in three dimensions from the top, 
bottom, side, and oblique angles. 
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To practice drawing one of 

the Looney Tunes characters, 
remember that each of them 

is built from three-dimensional 
building blocks—not two- 
dimensional lines. And with 
each cube, cone, or rectangular 
solid you draw you are creating 
something with "life" inside 

of it. The first thing you must 
do is to correctly identify 

the basic geometric shapes on 
which the character is built. 


For example, look at this drawing of 
Tweety. Tweety's head is built on a 
square, not on a circle. When you build his 
head on a square and sketch out the three 
dimensions, you automatically get the 
proper bulk and proportion of his head. 

If you drew his head based on a circle, 
you might get the front view correct but 
the side and rear views would be too 
round. Tweety would lose his “edginess.” 
He would become too soft and malleable 
and without that edge he wouldn't be 

as funny. 
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MY DRAWINGS HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED 
AS PRE-INTENTIONALIST, MEANING 
THAT THEY WERE FINISHED BEFORE 
THE IDEAS FOR THEM HAD OCCURRED 
TO ME. I SHALL NOT ARGUE THE POINT. 


JAMES THURBER 
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Each of the Looney Tunes charac- 
ters has unique proportions of 
body mass. Characters vary in 
size and proportion from one to 
another. 

For instance, the standard unit 
of measure for Bugs Bunny is 
the height of his head. He is five 
and one-half heads high and 
the center of his overall silhou- 
ette (from his ears to toes) is in 
his throat. 


Another example: Bugs Bunny, Daffy 
Duck, and Foghorn Leghorn's heads are all 
built upon a three-dimensional egg shape. 
But when you line up these heads, notice 
that the eyes of the characters are placed 
in different areas of the face. Bugs' pupils 
are in the middle of his head; Daffy's 

are low in his face; Foghorn's are high on 
his face. 
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When you are drawing a 
character you are always putting 
him or her in different poses 

and situations. And, because of 
a cartoon character's “adapt- 
ability," the arms may be longer 
than usual in one pose, the 
mouth a little larger in another, 
the body extra thin in a third. 


Although some of these body proportions 
can be exaggerated to reflect the specific 
situation, there are other internal propor- 
tions that continue in operation and give 
a character consistency from pose to pose. 
Each character has proportional references 
that, when they are observed, give the 
character "repeat-ability.' The ratios of 
body mass and proportion will vary for 
each character. 

One of the reasons Bugs always looks 
like Bugs is that his eyes are always in the 
center of his face and he is always five 
and one-half heads high. 

After you have sketched in the basic 
geometric solids that make up a charac- 
ter's body, adjust those solids to reflect 
the proper ratios of body mass. 
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The last step in creating life in 
your cartoon character is to 
clothe your Line of Action, your 
skeleton, and your geometric 
solids with muscle. Although 
our Looney Tunes characters 
don't have human musculature, 
they do have muscles. Sensitivity 
to those underlying muscle bands 
will give fluidity to your drawing. 


For instance, Bugs Bunny is composed of 
a rectangular body, oval head and tubular 
arms, legs, and ears. How are all those 
geometric solids connected to each other 
and to the skeleton? With muscles. 
Although we don't see them, they're there 
and when you acknowledge their presence 
you can take the stiffness out of poses 
and create a natural line. 


ae 
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The individual Looney Tunes characters 
have different muscle emphasis. For 
instance, the Tasmanian Devil has highly 
developed chest, back, and arm muscles. 
Compare this to Tweety's delicate body. 
Look at Sylvester and the fluidity of his 
body line in comparison to the roly-poly 
curves of Elmer Fudd. 
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Line width will change as it 
"comes closer" or "retreats" 
from the viewer. Practice 
making lines thick and thin and 
study the effect. The "out line" 
of a character sets the perimeter 
of his energy field against the 
background. Think of these “out 
lines" as enclosing life and your 
lines will grow more sensitive 
and responsive to the body mass. 
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There's only one thing more 
important than getting into your 
work and that's knowing when 
to get out of it. How many times 
have you ruined a good drawing 
by doing just “a little bit more" 
and ending up doing too much? 

When you feel as if the picture 
isn't quite right and you feel 
pressured to do “more,” that's 
almost a guaranteed sign that 
you should stop working—at 
least on that drawing. Let it 
simmer overnight. Walk the dog, 
knead your erasers, watch some 
wrestling and root for the guy 
with the tattoos. Then go back 
the next day and look at your 
drawing with fresh eyes and a 
clear mind. 
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IT IS DIFFICULT TO STOP IN TIME BECAUSE ONE 
GETS CARRIED AWAY. BUT I HAVE THAT 
STRENGTH, IT IS THE ONLY STRENGTH I HAVE. 


CLAUDE MONET 


Steps for Building Body Mass 


m 


. Identify the geometric shapes on which 
the character is built. 


ғә 


. Loosely layer those geometric shapes 
over the Line of Action and skeleton you 
have drawn for this sketch. 


w 


. Adjust the proportions of the geometric 
solids/body mass to reflect the correct 
ratios for that character. 


Add the wide bands of muscle lines that | = ee. 


connect the solids of the body and the 
skeleton together. 


= 
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. Get inside the character and look out. 
What doesn't feel right? What is out of 
balance? What needs to be adjusted? 
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Stamp Design p. 108-109 © 2005 United States Postal Service. 
Displayed with permission. All rights reserved. Written authorization 
from the Postal Service is required to use, reproduce, post, transmit, 
distribute, or publicly display these images. 


You only have a few seconds to 
make an impression, to catch 
the viewer's notice long enough 
for him or her to say, "Whoa! 
What's that? Tell me more!" 
That means whatever message 
you're putting out there has to 
be bold, it has to be clear, it 

has to be complete. It has to say, 


“Look at me!" 


HE KNOWS ALL ABOUT ART, 
BUT HE DOESN'T KNOW 
WHAT HE LIKES. 


JAMES THURBER 
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Warner Bros. applied this approach to 

the design of the Bugs Bunny Stamp. First, 
look at our finished design and its bold, 
dramatic staging. 

Then, examine these preliminary 
concepts. 

Notice how all of the early sketches 
sustained tension through the strong 
angles, which focus on Bugs Bunny at the 
center of the design. 

The clean composition of the sketches 
clarifies the forms in a quick and effortless 
manner so that when the design is reduced 
to stamp size, the strength of its impact 
will not be diminished. 

Because of its boldness, simplicity, and 
graphic intensity, cartoon art has great 
potential. How can you maximize it? In 
two ways-creating attitude (this chapter) 
and composition and staging (next chap- 
ter). Your design must stand out, it must 
be composed to “pop.” This is not the time 
to play it safe. This is the time to grab the 
mike and go to center stage. 
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If you want to create a design 
that “pops” off the page, 
draw with exclamation points. 
Don't draw a character that 
is sort of happy, or sort of sad, 
or sort of angry. Draw a 
character that is HAPPY! or 
SAD! or ANGRY! 
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Exercise 


Take a blank piece of paper and big, soft 
lead pencil. Think of an extreme emotion— 
love, hate, terror, awe-and close your 
eyes and feel it deeply inside of you. 


Moving within that emotion and with 
your eyes still closed, take your pencil 
and begin drawing lines on the paper 
that express that emotion. 


Open your eyes and see what you drew. 
Chances are at least one of those lines 
expresses that feeling. 


Take that line and build your drawing 
around it. 
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You can see it in the eyes and 
the tilt of the head. It’s visible in 
the line of the spine and the 
angle of the shoulder. It’s seen 
in the rhythm of the walk and 
the way the head sets upon the 
neck. It expresses itself in the 
movement of the arms and the 
gesture of the hands. It can show 
pride, defeat, yielding, anger, 
tension, fatigue, distrust, hatred, 
sorrow, joy, and excitement. 

It is on the lips and in the 
hair, it seeps out the fingernails 
and onto the page. In its more 
stylized form it is seen on the 
runways of Parisian fashion 
shows. It’s called attitude and 
we all have it. 


Attitude: 


1. A position of the body or manner 
of carrying oneself. 


2. Astate of mind ora feeling, 
disposition. 
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SOMEBODY ONCE SAID THAT I AM INCAPABLE 
OF DRAWING A MAN, BUT THAT I DRAW 
ABSTRACT THINGS LIKE DESPAIR, DISILLU- 
SION, DESPONDENCY, SORROW, LAPSE OF 
MEMORY, EXILE, AND THAT THESE THINGS 
ARE SOMETIMES IN A SHAPE THAT MIGHT BE 
CALLED MAN OR WOMAN. 


JAMES THURBER 
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Time and attitude are closely 
related. When a pose is struck 
and extended in time, it 
becomes an attitude. Therefore, 
when you are giving a character 
a pose, you are also creating 
attitude. To create an attitude 
or a pose means to enter time. 


Pose: noun 


1. A bodily attitude or position, 
especially one assumed for an artist 
or photographer. 


2. Astudied attitude assumed for effect. 
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For instance, you want to draw a picture 
of Bugs Bunny smiling. You think to 
yourself, Bugs is smiling because he just 
saw Daffy Duck do something stupid, 

or he just saw Lola Bunny. You are drawing 
on a past memory of Bugs. Then you 

draw the "present" smile and you hint at 
"future" possibilities. 

For instance, he's smiling at Daffy and 
thinking how he's gonna' pull another fast 
one on him. He's smiling at Lola Bunny 
approaching because he's thinking about 
going for a boat ride with her. 

Attitudes and poses are not just frozen 
moments of time, they also exist with a 
past and a future that should be hinted at 
in the present. 
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The facial expression is the most 
important indicator of attitude. 
You can indicate attitude or 
emotion in two locations: the 
small area between the eyes and 
the corners of the mouth. 


Look at these examples of how the center 
of the eyebrows can change an expression 
dramatically. 
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Now look at these examples of how the 
corners of the mouth can convey an 
entirely different change of mood and 
attitude. 


Exercise 


Think of a famous movie scene-for 
instance, the last good-bye in 
Casablanca, the three-way shoot-out 
in The Good, the Bad and the Ugly, 
the knock-out punch in Rocky. 


Freeze that moment in time in your mind. 
Visualize it. 

How are the people posed? 

What expressions do their faces wear? 
What is the background? 


Now draw it. 
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Exercise 


Take these five figures and add emotions— 
sad, happy, worried, nervous, scared— 
first through the eye area and then 
through the mouth. 
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EVEN THE PEOPLE WHO WRITE 
ABOUT ANIMATION JUST DON'T SEEM 
TO UNDERSTAND THAT WHEN YOU 


: HAVE A DRAWING, YOU DON'T HAVE 


A CHARACTER....IF IT’S ANYTHING, 
IT'S THE BODILY STYLE, BODILY 
MOVEMENT, GESTURES, MISTAKES 
THAT YOU MAKE, THAT IDENTIFY 
YOU, NOT WHAT YOU WEAR, OR THE 
FACIAL MOVEMENT, OR EVEN THE 
VOICE. EVEN WITH A TALKATIVE 
CHARACTER LIKE BUGS BUNNY, 

WE WANTED TO BE CERTAIN THAT 
THE ACTION DEMONSTRATED WHAT 
WE WERE TALKING ABOUT—IN OTHER 
WORDS, OUR CHARACTERS WERE 
ACTORS. 


CHUCK JONES 
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the Worlds a Stage 


As a visual artist your informa- 
tion about the world and 
perception of reality are strongly 
influenced by your powers of 
observation. Your skill or power 
as an artist is dependent upon 
an ability to take your observa- 
tions and present them in such 
a way that viewers will “see” 
from your perspective. 

The art of cartooning requires 
strict discipline in the area 
of composition because you are 
dealing with stylized graphics, 
blocks of color, and limited detail. 
Therefore, you must make a very 
strong visual statement immedi- 
ately, one that is compelling 
enough to present your “view,” 
yet not so complicated that 
it takes the viewer too long to 
comprehend your message. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: COMPOSITION & STAGING 


Good composition comprises several 
elements working in a harmonious rela- 
tionship: mass, movement, and rhythm. 
A good beginning in developing your 
design is to view the frame as a stage on 
which you will put scenery, props, and 
one or more actors. So, curtain call in five 
minutes! 
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Your job as an artist is to direct 
the eye of the viewer where you 
want it to go. You are the boss, 
you are the lens of the camera. 


Draw a frame and put a small dot anywhere 
within its boundaries. Now your viewer is 
powerless to look anywhere else. He or 
she is irresistibly drawn to that dot. Add a 
second larger dot to the same frame. 


First, the viewer looks at the larger dot, 
then is led to the second dot. He can't help 
himself. Now, add a third dot somewhere 
within the same rectangle. 


The viewer is led first to the dominant 

dot, then the second and third. This same 
principle works whether the focus of 
attention is presented in positive or nega- 
tive values. 
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S0 THE FIRST RULE OF COMPOSITION IS: 
Decide what you want your viewer 
to look at first. 


In composing a design, a good 
rule of thumb is to start with 
three masses. Let's say you want 
to use a picture of Bugs Bunny 
playing with a football. 


Your first mass will be Bugs Bunny and 
your second mass will be the football. Your 
third mass could be the Tasmanian Devil 
chasing Bugs. 
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For our example, let's use Bugs, the foot- 
ball, and Taz. First, we reduce these three 
masses into simple geometric shapes. 
Bugs is a rectangle, the football is a circle, 
and Taz is a square. 


Create your stage by drawing a frame 
within which all of the action will 
take place. 


Now add your three masses. 


The Rule of Three 


Division by three is one of the most 
common patterns seen in artistic works. 
Whole designs may be broken down into 
three main areas and often those three 
areas are then subdivided by three again. 
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Take turns making each of the shapes 
larger or smaller in relation to each other. 


Move these shapes around to feel how 
they interact with each other. 


Layer the shapes in different ways to 
create depth. 
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THE SECOND RULE OF COMPOSITION 15: 
Experiment with your major 
geometric masses to establish your 
design dynamics. 
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Finding the Focus 
af E Your Фед esigue 


Although the focal point of a 
design can be anywhere in the 
frame, the simplest and most 
frequently selected place for 

the focal point is near the center 
of the frame. It is natural for 

the eye to travel there. 

But the center of the frame is 
not necessarily the best place 
for the design. A centered design 
can too easily become boring 
and predictable. For those times 
when you must center a design, 
keep these two points in mind. 


— 


. Itis better to make the design move to 
the right or left, or up or down of the 
center plane. This will add variety, 
movement, and drama to your drawing. 


N 


Make sure that only 10 to 20 percent 
of the actual design is in the center. 
This will add an extra edge to the 
dynamic balance of the design. 
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Once you have sketched a few layouts of 
your design, step back and notice how the 
design breaks out into graphic areas. 

For example, where are the horizontal 
breaks in the design? The vertical breaks? 
Are there any diagonal directions? 


Draw in the lines that indicate the weight 
and balance of the design. Where do 

all of the lines converge? Look at these 
examples. 
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Exercise 


Study vertical, horizontal, diagonal, 
and curved lines of composition. Notice 
that an emphasis on any of these types 
of lines creates a mood or ambiance in 
that picture. 


Cut out an action photograph covering a 
news or sports event from a newspaper 

or magazine. With a felt pen, mark out the 
horizontal and vertical lines in the photo. 
See how the space in the photo is divided. 


A le of using size to direct the eye. 
ші шаа = On another photo pick out the diagonal 


or oblique lines. In sports photos, 
particularly, you'll see a lot of angular 
interaction. 


Take a third photo and pick out the curves. 


This will help you understand the geomet- 
ric composition in all things. 


An example of using depth to direct the eye. 
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An example of using mass to direct the eye. 


An example of using space to direct the eye. 
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THE THIRD RULE OF COMPOSITION I5: 

Know the center of your page, layout, 
or frame so that you can offset 
your figure from the center and create 
more movement and drama. 
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One of the most effective ways 
to bring life into a design is to 
add tension and distortion to 
the composition. A curve added 
to a design of oblique angles 
heightens their effectiveness. 
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Oblique angles from the lower left to the 
center of a picture can be given a more 
dynamic range by counterbalancing their 
energy with a concave curve. 
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Use the contrasts of dark and light in tones 
and values to draw attention to the 
conflict in a design-or distort some of 
your horizontal or vertical lines to add 
more drama. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


As we discussed in the last chap- 
ter, the illusion of life cannot 

be created without portraying 
the mass of an object. First, 

you "feel" the mass of the object 
you are drawing and then you 
translate that sensitivity into a 
visual statement. One of the tools 
you have available to make mass 
appear real is perspective. 

Perspective helps you portray 
a three-dimensional object 
on a two-dimensional surface. 
Perspective is based on one 
of the elementary laws of optics 
which says that distant objects 
appear smaller and less distinct 
than closer objects. 

For instance, the pimple on 
your nose is larger than the 
ten-story building you see down 
the street. 

In this chapter, we will talk 
about the general guidelines 
for perspective and use a single 
character in our examples. 
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CHAPTER NINE: PERSPECTIVE 
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Keep in mind that these back- 
grounds were designed for 
animated film production. 
Some are drawn with multiple 
perspective points with the 
middle of the background 
having few or no vanishing 
points. As the background slides 
along underneath the lens of 


the animation camera, it gives 


the illusion that the camera 
itself is moving. 
n cc— a —Dn P — — 


In this striking background, the horizon 
curves and mimics the globe of the earth. 
This makes whatever is set upon the globe, 
in this case, mountains, look incredibly 
large and far away. Also, notice how the 
trees follow one another and give the illu- 
sion of great depth. 
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The house has two-point perspective. 
Every object on the house follows those 
rules. The tree in the foreground is in 

line with the small shack behind Sylvester. 
Even the trees to which Sylvester's 
hammock is tied fall back into space. 

See how the planes of color separate and 
fade out the background. Also, notice 

how simple the trees get as they recede 
farther away. | 


The bridge to our left has a vanishing 
point that is located inside the large flat 
government building on the waterfront. 
The styling looks simple but every line 
gives us information. Forms are blocked 
by shades of color. Notice the three 
values in the tower of the bridge and 
how the dark windows lead our eye into 
the background. 


UNE 


Notice how the stairs all follow one perspective and how the door, the lights and the floor succeed one another. 
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The horizon line exists in all 
pictures, crossing the picture 
from side to side and dividing 
the scene in the distance. It is 
the line that is always at eye-level 
regardless of whether you are 
viewing the picture from 

a sitting or standing position. 
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The vanishing point is located 
on the horizon line. It is 
the place where all of the lines 
converge to the horizon. 


Perpendicular lines that are above eye 
level slope downward to the vanishing 
point on the horizon. 

Perpendicular lines that are below the 
eye slope upward to the vanishing point 
on the horizon. 
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Oblique Perspective: Two 
Vanishing Points 


Parallel Perspective: One 
Vanishing Point 


Just the vertical lines are parallel. This 
creates two vanishing points and the 
impression of volume. Oblique perspective 
is mostly used in drawing, painting, and 
other media. 


An impression of depth is achieved by the 

slope of lines to the single vanishing point 
on the horizon. The center of vision is ver 
near the vanishing point. 
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Aerial Perspective: 
Three Vanishing Points 


Three sets of lines converge at three 
separate vanishing points. This portrays 
the three dimensions of a solid and 

“~~ creates depth. This is often used in 
commercial art. 


Foreshortening 


When you are viewing an object from an 
oblique angle it will appear foreshort- 
ened. Depending upon your angle of view, 
one part of the object will appear closer 
to you while the rest of the object will 
appear condensed or compressed. When 
you are drawing perspective, you will be 
drawing a foreshortened view. 


AT A DISTANCE THIS FINE OAK SEEMS TO 

BE OF ORDINARY SIZE. BUT IF I PLACE MYSELF 

UNDER ITS BRANCHES, THE IMPRESSION 

CHANGES COMPLETELY. I SEE IT AS BIG, AND 

EVEN TERRIFYING IN ITS BIGNESS. E 


EUGENE DELACROIX 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Clean Wp 


Are We Having Sun Yet? 


The first and most important 
thing to remember is that when 
you clean up a drawing you are 
NOT tracing it. Tracing is the 
kiss of death to a good cartoon. 
Why? Because you cannot 
capture that feeling of life when 
you trace a drawing. Tracing 
does not require thinking or 
feeling. It is robot-like behavior 
and that will show up in the 
drawing. When you trace, the 
drawing is controlling you; you 
are not controlling the drawing. 
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There are two ways to do 
clean-up: the one-sheet method 
and the multi-sheet method. 


1. The one-sheet method is fast. Make 
your rough drawing in blue pencil. 
Then, when you're satisfied with the 
drawing, take a kneaded eraser and 
erase the lines until you can barely see 
them. Then take a dark blue or black 
pencil and do your final art. 


. The multi-sheet method is more tradi- 
tional. Do your rough drawing in dark 
blue or black pencil. Then go to the 
light box and put a clean sheet of paper 
over the rough drawing. Using the 
rough drawing as a guide, re-draw 
(do not trace) the picture. 


ro 


When you clean up a drawing you are 
picking out the positive lines and working 
with them. This is where you have to feel 
the edges of your drawing, the limits of its 
authority. Draw with feeling. This is where 
your character comes to life. Touch him 
and feel him as a character. 
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Step 1 Step 2 


m" 


. Using the under-drawing as a guide, 
take your blue pencil and lightly sketch 
the geometric forms of your drawing. 


r 


. Take the kneaded eraser and erase the 
extraneous lines. Keep the geometric 
forms in your head and take a finish 
pencil and draw the lines that follow 
that geometric form on the top sheet 


of paper. " 
= 
3. If the form recedes, the line goes away 
from you and gets thinner and lighter. 
| "P d 


If the form comes towards you, the line 
gets thicker and heavier. For instance, 
when you are drawing the fluffy ruff 
of Bugs Bunny's cheeks, you are draw- 
ing hair (pun intended), not grass 

or feathers. 


> 


. Once the character pose is complete, go 
back in and add all of the details such as 
whiskers, fold lines, and accent marks. 
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Step 3 


Step 4 
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Here's another example. (Repeat the 


preceding steps with another character.) 
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So now that you have mastered 
the basic principles of cartoon 
drawing, let's break down our 
favorate character, Bugs Bunny, 
and apply these same basic 
drawing principles. In this chap- 
ter, we'll see Bugs Bunny and 
his structure. We'll break the 
problem areas down and study 
his overall construction. But 
before we do that, we have to 
learn more about Bugs’ character. 
Bugs Bunny made his first 
appearance in film in the 
Academy Award-nominated 
A Wild Hare. Since that debut, 
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Bugs Bunny has been the star 
of numerous motion pictures, 
animated shorts and prime-time 
specials, and the winner of 
an Oscar for Knighty Knight, 
Bugs. His characteristic voice 
was created by Mel Blanc and 
his signature statement, 
“What’s up, Doc?” is known 
throughout the world. Bugs’ 
hair-trigger wit, cool intelligence, 
and unflappable poise made 
him everybody’s hero. 

Here's a first-person descrip- 
tion of Bugs, encapsulated by 
Bob Clampett. 


SOME PEOPLE CALL ME COCKY AND 
BRASH, BUT ACTUALLY I'M JUST SELF- 
ASSURED. I'M NONCHALANT, IMPER- 
TURBABLE, CONTEMPLATIVE. I PLAY IT 
COOL, BUT I CAN GET HOT UNDER THE 
COLLAR. AND ABOVE ALL I'M A VERY 
"AWARE" CHARACTER. I'M WELL AWARE 
THAT I AM APPEARING IN A ANIMATED 
CARTOON.... AND SOMETIMES I CHOMP 
ON MY CARROT FOR THE SAME REASON 
THAT A STAND-UP COMIC CHOMPS ON 
HIS CIGAR. IT SAVES ME FROM RUSHING 
FROM THE LAST JOKE TO THE NEXT ONE 
TOO FAST. AND I SOMETIMES DON'T 
ACT, I REACT. AND I ALWAYS TREAT THE 
CONTEST WITH MY PURSUERS AS “FUN 
AND GAMES.” WHEN MOMENTARILY 

I APPEAR TO BE CORNERED OR IN DIRE 
DANGER AND I SCREAM, DON’T BE 
CONSOINED—IT’S ACTUALLY A BIG PUT- 
ON. LET'S FACE IT, DOC. I'VE READ THE 
SCRIPT AND I ALREADY KNOW HOW 

IT TURNS OUT. 


BOB CLAMPETT 
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Since an artist must know a character 
"inside out,’ here are some key 
words to keep in mind if the subject 


in question is Bugs. 


IRREPRESSIBLE 
IMPERTINENT 
COMIC HERO 
DEBONAIR 
QUICK WITTED 
EXUBERANT 
JOYFUL 

FREE 
IRREVERENT 
ENERGETIC 
SMART 
IMPUDENT 

IN CONTROL 
HIP 
INSOLENT 
NONCHALANT 
COOL 
MISCHIEVOUS 
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The Bugs Bunny Fan Club 


THE COCKY CHARACTER, FOR SOME REASON, 
THE PUBLIC SEEMS TO LIKE. THEY DON'T 
LIKE THOSE KINDS OF PEOPLE IN REAL LIFE. 


FRIZ FRELENG 
BUGS BUNNY APPEALS TO THE REBEL IN US. 


EVERYBODY LOVES A WINNER AND BUGS 
BUNNY ALWAYS WINS. 


MEL BLANC 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Da Vinci Made Me Ba. 947 


We're going to go from the 
general to the specific in this 
discussion about drawing Bugs 
Bunny and we're going to 
start with the body ratio chart 
to give you an overview of 

the proportions. 


Caution, Curves Ahead 


This chart is not meant as a measuring 
tool. It is a drawing reference tool. 

If you use a character's basic proportions 
exactly, your drawings will be stiff and 
static. The chart does not take into account 
how movement, pose, and attitude will 
affect overall proportions. Height varies 
with the pose, proportions do not. In addi- 
tion, cartoons are supposed to be fun! 

And one of the most delightful aspects 
about cartoons is their “stretch-ability.” 
By changing the basic proportions and 
ratios, you create expression. Expression 
is exactly what you want to describe 
because that means life. 
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Look at the chart. There are three basic 
units of measurement used: A, B, and C. 
The basic standard of measurement for 
Bugs Bunny is the size of his head. One 
common problem when first drawing 
Bugs Bunny is making the head too big in 
proportion to the rest of his body. 

In this chart, Bugs Bunny is five and 
one-half heads high-four heads for his 
body plus one and one-half heads for his 
ears. If we put Bugs in Da Vinci's wheel, 
he is four heads wide by five and one-half 
heads tall. When we divide Bugs Bunny in 
half from his ears to his toes, the mid- 
point falls in his throat-a fitting place for 
such a smooth-talking character. 


Learn Your ABC's 


А 15 EQUALTO ONE AND ONE-HALF HEADS 
A - the height of the ears 
A = the length of the trunk 


В IS EQUAL ТО ONE HEAD 
B - the width of the head 
В = the length of an arm 

B - the length of a leg 

B - the length of a foot 


CIS EQUAL TO A LITTLE LESS THAN ONE HEAD 
C = the length of the face 

C = the length of a hand 

C = the height of the tail 
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Back to. 
Geometry 101 


As we explained earlier, 
you have to think three- 
dimensionally when you 
draw cartoons or you won't 
be able to express their 
“liveliness.” Bugs Bunny's 
body is basically made up 
of cylinders and ovals. The 
body, arms, legs, and ears 
are cylinders and the head, 
tail and feet are ovals. 


Now that you have a general overview of 
Bugs' body, let's turn our attention to 
the individual components starting with 
his head, face, and ears. 
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Bugs Bunny's face is built on an 


egg-shaped sphere whose center 
is the muzzle and nose. The 
horizontal center line of the 
face balances across the bridge 
of the nose and through the eye 
pupils. If you get the muzzle 
right, the rest of the face is easy. 
The nose is the center of the 
muzzle and the head is divided 
from the nose into three 
portions—the eyes and forehead, 
the right side of the mouth 
and cheek, and the left side of 
the mouth and cheek. 


m 
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Whe. Eyes Have I 


See how the eyes kick outward 
at the top of the eyeball. 

See how the pupils kick to 

the center. 


Bugs’ pupils are rarely large unless he is 
showing an expression of fear or panic. 
The most important point to remember 
when drawing the pupils is keeping their 
direction clear. Ask yourself, where is 

he looking? 


/ WEAK EXAMPLES 
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Notice the folds of skin above the eyes. 
These skin folds have mass. To create 
them, think about the shape and founda- 
tion behind them-the eye socket and 
the eyeball, the ridge of the forehead. 
Think in three dimensions and draw in 
two dimensions. 
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Bugs’ cheeks give him that 
carrot-crunching cuteness and 
flare out from the egg-shaped 
foundation. They are plump 
in comparison to Bugs’ overall 
leanness. Keep the ruff on 

his cheeks high to make him 
look younger. 
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The teeth are prominent and 
noticeable. Make sure that 

the bottom of the teeth are not 
too square or too round. 


And speaking of hares (whoops), 
the hairs on the top of Bugs' 
head and on the outside of 

his cheeks are not just points, 
they are three-dimensional 
shapes and should be drawn 

as such. 
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Bugs has three whiskers on 
each cheek. His whiskers, like 
his ears, reflect his mood. When — 
his spirits are high, so are his й 
whiskers. When they аге low, 
his whiskers droop. But don't 
overdo this type of effect, use it 
sparingly. Save it until you need 


a major emphasis in a drawing. 
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Bugs’ ears are one of the most 
delightful parts of his anatomy 
because he can do so many 
things with them. Sometimes 
they function as a periscope, 
emerging from his rabbit hole 
to get a bead on weather condi- 
tions—like, whether or not he 
should come out! 

Sometimes they work as an 
antenna, busy picking up the 
latest news and trouble spots 
in the area. And sometimes, 
they act like a hat, curling up 
into a turban, flashing around 
and turning into a cowboy 
hat. In fact, they've even been 
known to conduct an orchestra. 
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Notice the center horizontal line 
divides the head in half from 
the top to the bottom. The side 
profile presents its own set of 
challenges but will also help 
you in developing your three- 
dimensional sensitivity. The 
vertical center line dramatically 
shows that Bugs is created on 
the front half of his face. The 
back of the head could be any 
character. 
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The profile shows how the eyes kick back- 
ward and outward. 


See how the nose/muzzle leads the face, 
with other lines sweeping back from it. 


Look how the top hair adds interest. 


See how the cheeks curve like the fender 
of an expensive car. 


Notice how the forehead is created with 
two wide-angled lines, not a curve. 


Now, let's turn our attention to 
Bugs' body. 
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Bugs' arms and legs are like 
flexible tubes. They bend and 
curve and move like human 
arms and legs only with more 
smoothness and elasticity. 


There is a slight bulge at Bugs' shoulder 
where the arm joins the torso. 

The arms themselves are a little fuller 
at the biceps and narrow to the elbow; 
then a little fuller at the forearm and 
narrow to the wrist. 
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With the exception of the face, 
the hands are the most expres- 
sive parts of a person's body. For 
example, the language of signing 
for the deaf is based upon hand 
and finger movements. Think 

of how much we “say” to each 
other with our hands and 
fingers. Stop. Wait. Come here. 

I give up. Hello. Good-bye. I 
love you. Please. Quiet. 

When you draw Bugs' hands 
and fingers, you have the oppor- 
tunity to add another layer of 
meaning and subtlety to your 
design if you use their potential. 
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„ Draw your Line of Action for the gesture 
you want the hands to have. Add some 
simple lines for each of the fingers and 
the thumb. Don't think about detail, 
just movement and gesture, just like 
the rest of the figure drawing exercises 
in this book. 


m 


. Next, lay in your masses. These are 
simple shapes that show the structure 
of the hand and fingers. Don't stiffen 
up! Keep the feeling of the gesture 
drawing (Line of Action) in your 
structure. And, remember to think 
in three-dimensions or the form will 
be weak: 


w 


. Now you can draw in your details. 
Add the curves of the fingers, the thicks 
and thins of the lines and the roundness 
of the wrist. 


See the bulge in the hand where the thumb 
joins with the palm and the soft curve 

of the thumb pad opposite the knuckle. 
You need to exaggerate things to make 
them look real. Notice the strong shape of 
the fingers, and how they get thinner as 
they merge with the palm. 
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Bugs’ "glove" is really like a roll of furry 
skin that encircles the wrist. And since 

it is skin, it will change its shape and 
wrinkle when the position of the arm and 
the hand change. 

These fingers are tubular. To achieve the 
"animation" of Bugs, they must have a 
three-dimensional shape. The fingertips 
are rounded and have a softer feel to them 
than the hand itself. 

Notice in these examples that the 
tips of the fingers can be bulbous, pointed, 
rounded, flat or tilted, depending on 
the gesture. 


The three lines of the glove radiate 
outward towards the fingers. 
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Seek 


Bugs’ feet have been described 
as shoe boxes, loaves of bread, or 
clamshells. The three toes 
“grab” the ground, and in some 
cartoons have acted as hands. 


= 
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The two-toned foot is large and flat with 
the rectangular shape narrowed at the 
ankle and the heel rounded. 

The fur changes color from gray to white 
in the arch area of the foot and the foot 
shape swells up into large rounded toes. 

Bugs' footprint has three paw spots on 
the underside. 
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Ха 


In addition to his large, floppy 
ears, Bugs' tail is the feature 
that most identifies him as a 
rabbit. The tail has a cone shape 
and is two-toned in color. 

It has as much mass as one of 
Bugs' hands. 


The tail is curved at the end. The gray 
top of the tail is smooth fur while the 
white ruff below is fuzzy and feathered. 
When viewed from the rear, the tail 

can have a dividing wrinkle in the white 
undercoat. 
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Bugs' tail should not be too high or too 
low, but rather naturally follow the curve 
of the trunk of the body. 


TOO HIGH 


TOO LOW T00 POINTY CORRECT 
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Exercise: 
Don't Be Star-Struck 


Get a bunch of white paper and a few soft 
pencils, 4B or 6B. No erasers. Rather than 
trying to draw Bugs Bunny accurately, 
exaggerate in your sketch. Make his teeth 
huge, his ears enormous. Caricature Bugs. 
This reinforces the shape and strength of 
the lines and helps to destroy any fear you 
might have of drawing a celebrity. 


You will learn many things in drawing 
caricatures of this nature. Subjects such 

as form and perspective will take on a 
whole new meaning when you are not shy 
in your approach to them. As a result, one 
of those wild lines that doesn't seem to 
make any sense may be the one that shows 
you the solution to your problem. 
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Well, for this book anyway. But 
not for Bugs. He needs you to 
practice a couple hundred more 
drawings so that these lessons 
will really become second nature 
to you. 

Remember to have fun! Don't 
develop just the technique of 
drawing but also the passion. 
Use this book as a guide, 

a handy reminder of the basic 
points of drawing. Draw on 
this book, mark it up, add to 
it, bend it, make it your own. 
This book is a manual, not a 


picture book to be put away 
on a shelf and only looked at 
upon occasion. 

Take the time to go over all 
of the basics in this as well as in 
other books. Even one or two 
hours a day of practice is better 
than none at all. But above all, 
be consistent. All great artists 
are still in training. 

So draw! Never lose the 
connection between the paper 
and pencil. It is your bridge 
to a wonderful form of visual 
communication. 
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“I laughed, I cried. |( 
Two ears up, Doc!” 


RM 153.20 
— BUGS BUNNY 


Warner Bros. proudly presents Draw the Looney 
Tunes. For years, this was the textbook used by 
in-house artists to learn the ropes at Warner Bros. 
Inside this exclusive edition you'll find everything 
you need to master the basic principles of how 

to draw your favorite characters— step-by-step 
directions, how-to text, landscape four-color fold- 
outs, vellum overlays, historical cartoons, and 
more. With good humor and wise counsel the artists 
reveal their secrets of success. They show how to 
bring characters to life, how to train the eye to 
really "see," how to create rhythm and movement, 
how to show perspective, and, most important, 
how to master the finer points of drawing Bugs 
Bunny himself. With all this and more, Draw the 
Looney Tunes is truly the next best thing to having a 
real-life Warner Bros. artist sitting at your elbow. 
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